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SNIPE SHOOTING. 



Ox the opposite page may he found a truthful and lifelike view representing Snipe 
shooting, as practised in this country. The delicacy and sweetness of this bird’s flesh 
renders it a great favorite with those who claim to be connoisseurs in the matter of game 
for the table; and sportsmen are particularly fbnd of shooting them, as it requires both 
skill in the use of the gun, and practice, in order to secure even an ordinary mess, 
where the birds are comparatively plenty. The Snipe has many of the external charac¬ 
ters of the Woodcock, but differs in having the lower part of the tibia bare of feathers, 
and in its habits. It keeps in marshy places, and does not frequent woods; and its 
flight is high, rapid, and very irregular. We have but one true Snipe in the United 
States, and this exceedingly resembles the European, and perhaps is not distinct. The 
length is eleven inches, including the bill, which is about two and a half inches. The 
bill is very slender, 6oft, destitute of a cutting edge, and enlarged at the extremity, 
where it is smooth during life, but shortly after death becomes dimpled like the end of 
a thimble. The tail is rounded, composed of sixteen feathers, all barred with black at 
their extremities* • 


The Snipe is found at different seasons of the year in all parts of the United States. 
A few breed in Pennsylvania, but the greater portion pass on to the north and the 
higher regions of the interior for this purpose. In the winter they are very abundant in 
the rice grounds of the Southern States, and penetrate far into the tropical parts of~ 
America. They are proverbially difficult to shoot, perhaps the most so of all our birds, 
for they fly in sudden zigzag lines, and very rapidly. In Massachusetts, during certain 
seasons of the year, this bird, in common with other game, is protected by law, and 
never is allowed to be shot during the time specified. If this were not the case, eager 
sportsmen would inconsiderately hunt the birds during the breeding season, and ere¬ 
long would exterminate the race altogether. Probably nowhere in the United States is 
the Snipe so abundantly found as in the State of Massachusetts. It is also very abun¬ 
dant still further north, especially on the sea coast of Maine and Canada. The marshes 
of the Middle and Southern Atlantic States are also well supplied with the bird, though 
it is not so plenty, or so generally hunted, as in Massachusetts or Rhode Island, where 
it is a common article of game. 
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TROUT FISHING. 


We have here presented a spirited representation of Trout fishing—a scene that will 
delight that portion of our readers who are disciples of Izaak A\ alton. At the season 
of the year when so many denizens o£our cities fly from the dust and cares of metropoli¬ 
tan life, to seek relaxation amid the more retired scenes of nature, in the country, the j 
stream and lake give to the angler many a glorious season ot pastime and profit. And . 
no sport gives more agreeable and vigorous exercise and tone to the physical system 
than Trout fishing. Next in importance to the Salmon, in the estimation of the genuine 
fisherman, is the Trout. He is the. standard commodity of the enthusiastic angler. < 
There are many expert and experienced fly fishers who never enjoyed the exciting luxury ; 
of hooking and killing a salmon; but no man can fairly lay claim to the appellation ot . 
an “angler,” if he cannot kill Trout with the rod and line in some way or other. 
There is something about Trout fishing which has exalted it in all ages above every j 
other branch of the art, except, of course, that of Salmon fishing. If we attempt to ; 
analyze this preference, we shall find it resolves itself into something appertaining to the j 
attributes, qualities, or habits of this beautiful fish. He is an intellectual kind of crea- j 
ture, and has evidently a will of his own—he looks sagacious and intelligent he j 
sedulously avoids thick, troubled and muddy waters—loves the clear and mountain 
home—displays an ardent ambition to explore the rivers to the very source is quick, 
vigorous, and elegant in his movements—likes to have the exclusive command ot the 


stream—keeps up a rigid system of order and discipline in the little community of 
which he is a member—exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety and fastidiousness about 
his food—is comparatively free from vulgar, low and grovelling habits—entices his pur¬ 
suer into the loveliest scenes of nature's domains—calls forth from man, his great 
enemy, the utmost efforts of his ingenuity and skill—and, in a word, in every stage of 
his existence, preserves a superior and dignified demeanor, unattainable by any other 
living occupants of the streams. These may be styled the social and intellectual quali¬ 
ties of this glorious fish. His physical constitution is equally entitled to our ropeetiul 
consideration. He boasts a prepossessing and fascinating figure, moulded in strict con¬ 
formity with the mast refined principles of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and holds a high position in the science of gastronomy, i he 
Trout, in disposing of its spawn, follows the identical rules which govern the Salmon in 
this important process. He runs up rivers, and torrents, and brooks, in the men hs of 
September and October, and seeks out the most retired water flowing over gravelly 
bosoms for this annual operation. Like the Salmon, he leaps over formidable obstacles 
in his progress, although he cannot cope, in point of muscular agility, with the prince of 
the waters; still, in proportion to his size, the Trout possesses quite as much physical 
vigor and daring as the lordly Salmon. The leaps the Trout will take, when ascending 
rivers are really quite astonishing. 



























































WOODCOCK 



This attractive sport is exhibited by a finely executed engraving. The artist has 
thrown a life and reality into the picture that is the very height of art and beauty, and 
displays the trub poetry of the pencil. Though Massachusetts is now so thickly settled, 
and few uncultivated acres, comparatively speaking, are to be found, still, there are 
parts of the State where good sport is had for a number of weeks during the fall of the 
year, in Woodcock shooting, and heavy bags of game repay the sportsman’s toil, which, 
especially when in pursuit of this species of bird, is often most laborious. Few birds 
are more universally known or sougl t after for eating. On its first arrival in the spring, 
it keeps to the woods and thickets during the day time, but resorts to springs and open 
watery places, for feeding, at the approach of evening. About the beginning of July, 
when their favorite springs and inland watery recesses are dried up, these birds descend 
to the marshy shores of our large rivers, and afford fine shooting. This sport is eagerly 
followed, though still more laborious and fatiguing than Snipe shooting, of which we 
have given a representation on a previous page. The Woodcock is properly a noctur¬ 
nal bird, seldom stirring till after sunset in search of its accustomed food, which consists 
of various larvae and aquatic worms. In the evening, as well as early in the morning, 
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SHOOTING. 


particularly in the spring, it often rises to a considerable height in the air, and hovers 
round in a wild, irregular manner, making a sort of murmuring noise The flesh is 
highly esteemed. The nest is placed on the ground in a retired part of the woods, and 
the eggs are of a dun clay color, marked with brown spots. It extends its migrations 
to the St. Lawrence, and remains in the Middle States till late in the autumn. The 
forehead and all the lower parts are reddish tawny; the upper parts mottled with black 
and light brown. The European Woodcock is a much larger species. Doubtless our 
readers generally partake of the almost universal interest that pervades the feelings of 
that class of the community which is possessed of the strength and skill to use the gun : 
there is something exceedingly enticing in the sporting occupation. Your true amateur 
never throws away his powder and shot by destroying small birds ; he 6eeks for game 
worthy of his skill; he makes the birds he would shoot his study, knows to a nicety 
their peculiar notes, places of feeding, the kind of food that supports them, and even 
their mode of breaking cover—whether they fly low or high, and in short it is a part of 
his business to study the nature of his game Thus, he unwittingly finds knowledge 
for the brain, as well as food for the palate, in pursuance of his sport. 
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RUFFED GROUSE SHOOTING. 


TnE fine picture which We present herewith illustrates Grouse shooting. The Ruffed 
Grouse,—Pheasant, or Partridge, as it is variously called,—builds its nest early in May. 
This is placed on the ground, at the root of a bush, old log, or other sheltered situation, 
well concealed with leaves. The eggs are from nine to fifteen in number, of brownish 
white, without spots, and nearly as large as those of a pullet. The young leave the 
nest as soon as hatched, and are directed by the cluck of the mother very much in the 
manner of the common hen. The Grouse is in the best order for the table in Septem¬ 
ber and October. At this season they feed chiefly on whortleberries, and the little aro¬ 
matic partridge-berries, the last of which give the flesh a peculiar delicate flavor. The 
drumming, as it is usually called, of the Pheasant, is another singularity of this species. 
This is performed by the male alone. Tho sound is produced by striking its sides with 
his stiffened wings in short and rapid strokes, somewhat in the manner ot the domestic 
cock, but much more loudly, and with so much rapidity of motion as to cause a rum¬ 
bling sound, not unlike distant thunder. In a calm day this drumming may be heard 




half a mile off. This elegant species is well known in almost every quarter of the 
United States, and appears to inhabit a very extensive range of country. The favorite 
places of resort are hill-sides, covered with pine, hemlock and other evergreens. It 
always prefers the woods, and is seldom or never found in open plains. The manners 
of this bird are solitary, being usually found in pairs or singly. It generally moves 
along w T ith great stateliness, with the tail spread out like a fan. MThen flushed the 
Pheasant usually springs within a few yards, with a loud whirring noise, and flies with 
great vigor through the woods, beyond reach of view, before it alights. W ith a good 
dog, however, they are easily found. Shooting them is allowed, by law, from October 
till the first of January. The game laws of the State protecting them, as they do for a 
certain period of the year, has had an excellent effect, as it regards their multiplying, 
and also enabling them, unmolested, to pick up a good living in the fields and woods 
until fall has fairly set in, and sportsmen turn out in pursuit of the game with which 
our woods and forests abounds 
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DEER HUNTING 


vVWV 


Tiie design which we present, depicting Deer shooting, is one of the finest of the 
scries, illustrating a subject that is universally captivating to each and all who have a 
sense of appreciation for Nature, and the glorious sports and resources she offers for the 
amusement and sustenance of her children. Some people seem to think that sporting 
is but little known in this country ; that our land—teeming with plenty in the farmer's 
hands, and domestic stock—affords little encouragement for the sportsman. But this is 
a great mistake. Few countries on the face of the globe afford a wider range of game 
than is found in North America ; and this game, too, is of a useful cast—not such as 
the hunter kills merely for the eclat of counting the scalps, like an uncivilized Indian, 
which he has taken. If one would pursue this sort of hunting and sport, he had better 
bury himself in the wilds of Africa, and run a continued risk of being himself eaten 
up by wild beasts. Here, the sportsman not only pursues the pleasures of the field as a 
healthful, exhilarating and attractive sport, but the result is alike profitable and exceed¬ 
ingly platable. The native resources of our country, in this respect, have been much 


underrated. Our w T oods and rivers are teeming with wealth that the sportsman s lal*>i 
may win. The common Deer of North America is a most beautiful animal, ami form¬ 
erly abounded in every part of the continent, from the extreme northeast to Mexico. 
A few T years ago, Deer were plentiful in the State of New \ork ; and they are still 
j tolerably abundant in the northern parts of Vermont and New Hampshire. In Maine 
they are still quite plentiful in the great evergreen forests. When in good condition . 
the venison of the American Deer is a very favorite meat. Deer hunting commence* 
in August, and lasts until the first of January. But two modes of hunting Deer are 
practised north of the Potomac—driving and still-hunting. The first, the most com¬ 
mon, the animal being driven by drivers and dogs, while the hunter lies concealed neai 
the Deer-paths and runaways, and the Deer is shot as he passes. Still-hunting partakes 
more of the character of Deer-stalking, as practised in Scotland, in irginia, ami the 
Carolinas. Regular packs of hounds are used, and the method of Deer hunting is very 
similar to that which is practised in various parts of Europe by the lovers of the chase. 
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RAIL SHOOTING. 


On the opposite page is a truly American scene. Of all our land or water fowl, per¬ 
haps none affords the sportsman more agreeable amusement, early in August, when the 
reeds alon^ the shores of the Delaware have attained their full growth, than the Hail. 
It resorts to them in great numbers, to feed on the seeds of this plant, about two hours 
before high water. The sportsman, in a light skiff, and a stout, experienced boatman, 
enter the reeds; the sportsman standing in the bow, and the boatman on the stem seat, 
pushing her steadily through the reeds. The Rail generally springs singly as the boat 
advances, and at a short distance ahead is instantly shot down ; while the boatman, 
keeping his eye on the spot where the bird fell, directs the boat forward, and picks the 
bird up, during which time the gunner is loading. This marking is a difficult task for 
the pusher, as the reeds and the herbage arc so thick, and similar in coloi to the plu¬ 
mage of the Rail, that unless it is marked with great accuracy, it is useless to look for 
it, and in order to get good sport no time is to be lost. Iu this manner the boat mo\es 
steadily through and over the weeds, the birds flushing and falling, the gunner loading 
and firing, while the boatman is pushing and picking up. The sport continues an hour 
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or two after high water, when the shallowness of the water, and the strength and weight 
of the floating weeds, as also the backwardness of the game to spring, as the tide de¬ 
creases, oblige them to return. Several boats are sometimes within a short distance ot 
each other, and a perpetual cracking of musketry prevails along the whole reedy shores 
of the river. In these excursions it is not uncommon for an active and expert marks¬ 
man to kill ten or twelve dozen in a tide. His success, however, depends greatly in the 
strength and experience of the pusher. During the greater part of the months of Sej>- 
tember and October, the market of Philadelphia is abundantly supplied with Rail, 
which arc sold from half a dollar to a dollar per dozen. Soon after the twentieth ot 
October, at which time our first smart frost generally takes place, these birds move off 
to the south. In Virginia, particularly along the banks of James River, the Rail are 
found in prodigious numbers. It is rarely to be seen east of Massachusetts. Those who 
have indulged in this captivating sport will fully enter into the spirit of the scene, and 
to all it must form an interesting illustration of our native sporting resources in this 
country. 
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TEAL SHOOTING. 


In artistic effect, wo think this picture of Teal shooting makes one of the very host 
of the series presented m our Portfolio. The blue-winged Teal is the first of the tribe 
that returns to us in the autumn from its breeding-place in the north. They are usually 
seen early in September, along the shores of the Delaware, where they sit in the mud, 
ch se to the edge of the water, so crowded together that the gunners often kill great 
numbers at a single discharge. hen a flock is discovered thus sitting and sunning 
themselves, the experienced gunner runs his batteau ashore at some distance above or 
below them, and, getting out, pushes it before him over the slippery mud, concealing 
himself all the while behind it. By this method, he can sometimes approach within 
twenty yards of the flock, among which he generally makes great slaughter. They fly 
rapidly ; and when they alight, drop down suddenly, like the snipe, or woodcock, 
among the reeds, or on the mud. They feed chiefly on vegetable food, and are excess¬ 
ively fond of the seeds of the reeds, or wild oats. Their flesh is excellent, and after 
their residence for a short period among the reeds, they become very fat. As the first 
fiosts come cn, they proceed to the south, being a delicate bird, and very susceptible of 
cold. They abound in the inundated rice fields of the Southern States, where vast 
numbers of them are taken in traps, placed on small, dry eminences, that here and 
there rise above the water; these places are strewed with rice, and by the common con¬ 






trivance, called a figure four, they are caught in hollow traps. In the month of April, 
they pass through Pennsylvania for the north, but muke little stay at that season They 
rarely visit the sea shore. We have before referred to the fact, that an impression is 
not uncommon, both at home and abroad, that there is but little ical employment for 
the sportsman in this country ; but this is a manifest error. In the fine series of sporting 
pictures, which we give, we demonstrate the resources of the Yn ited States, in this respect, 
and shall still further exhibit the fact that we have abundance of game beie still, and a 
most inexhaustible variety, by the coming illustrations which will be given upon this 
subject. Let the reader observe with care the figure of the sportsman which occupies 
the middle foreground of the engraving. It is the very personification of one absorbed, 
and keenly alive to the interest of the sport which occupies him. Stealthily and watch¬ 
fully be moves among the tall brake, and the least sound is caught and understood by 
his quick ear. The game suspects him not ; he is too cunning for them ; and then as 
they rise and spread their wings in air, his practised eye and steady hand mark and 
make sure of the game. Close by the post he has assumed, in the foreground of the 
picture, may be seen a pair of the birds he is shooting, and multitudes of which daily 
repay the sportsman’s toil, in the proper season, on our eastern and middle water courses. 
The illustration is one to fire the energy of the true sportsman. 








































































































































































































































MOOSE HUNTING. 




The Moose is a native only of the colder and woodland regions of the continent. In 
the northern parts of Maine, the British provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and north of tho St. Lawrence, it is very plentiful. The cow Moose generally produce 
their young ones, from one to three in number, towards the latter end of April, or the 
beginning of May. The legs of the Moose are so long, and their necks so short, that 
they cannot graze on level ground, like other animals, but are obliged to broWse the 
tops of large plants, and the leaves or branches of trees. In all their actions and atti¬ 
tudes they appear very uncouth ; and when disturbed, never run, but only make off in 
a kind of trot, which they do with great swiftness, and apparently with much ease. 
MTien wounded it is a formidable antagonist, as they not only use their horns, but also 
strike furiously with their fore feet. In summer-time the Moose frequent the margins of 
rivers and lakes, getting into the water in order to avoid the innumerable multitudes of 
musquitoes> and other flies, that pester them during that season. Here he will wade out 


' as far as his long legs will carry lmn, browsing on the floating leaves of the water-lily, 

■ nnd other aquatic plants. Of this habit the hunter makes fatal use, by previously eonceal- 

! ing himself, or creeping after him among the trees and bushes till he gets within gun¬ 
shot. Another, and yet more fatal method to lure him to his destruction, is by imitating 
the lowing of the female, with a rude horn, made of the bark of trees, that rarely fails 
to bring the finest of the bulls within range of the rifle of the ambushed hunter. In 
winter, when the deep snow is so hard frozen as to allow the Indians to go upon it in 
| their snow-shoes, they are enabled, frequently, to run these large animals down ; for 
their slender legs break through the snow at every step, and plunge them up to the 
; belly. They are so tender-footed that a good runner will generally tire them out in less 
than a day. In these winter hunts great numbers are killed. The flesh of the Moose 
is esteemed a great dainty; but the grain is coarser than any other kind of venison. 
Our illustration depicts a scene often occurring in the northern sections of our country. 
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PIKE FISHING. 


^ iule the true sportsman feels a sense of exhilaration as he regards this and the pre¬ 
vious illustration, there will still a chill creep over him at the wintry aspect of both. 
The Pike, Jack, or Pickerel, with the Trout, may be considered the universal fish of the 
world. It appears to inhabit the inland waters of all northern countries. They are 
found in nearly all of our streams, ponds and lakes, from one extremity of the Union 
to the other, and do not materially differ from the same species in other countries. The 
largest fish are taken in our western lakes, frequently of thirty pounds weight, and 
occasionally of forty. They generally spawn in the months of March and April. Dur¬ 
ing the height of the season their colors are extremely brilliant, being green, diversified 
with bright yellow spots. They are fond of still, shady spots, under and near the weed 
called pickerel-weed, and appear to grow better and larger in ponds and lakes than in 
swift-running streams. In winter, they retreat to the deep holes, and under rocky pro¬ 
jections, stumps of trees, etc., from which places, by making a hole in the ice, they are 
readily taken with a drop-line, with a small, live fish for bait. During the spring, their 
colors are less brilliant, and their spots of a darker hue. In summer the)' are listless, 
and affect the surface of the water, where, in warm, sunny weather, they seem to bask 


in a sleepy state for hours together. At these periods, no bait, however tempting, can 
allure them. Generally speaking, the months of September and October are found to bo 
the best months for angling. There is, perhaps, more angling for the Pike than for any 
other of the finny tribe ; insomuch that it is almost impossible to mention a section of 
the country—except within some of our more southern States—which do not furnish 
fine grounds for Pike of moderate size. The most common mode of taking the Pike 
in the ponds and lakes is with a stiff rod of ash, or bamboo, about twelve feet long, 
accompanied with a reel containing from fifty to one hundred yards of strong flax, or 
grass line, with a small fish, or the leg of a frog, for bait. There are many other methods 
adopted by sportsmen in fishing for the Pike ; such as snaring, trimmering, huxing, or 
fastening live bait to a distended ox-bladder, trolling with a rod ten or twelve feet long, 
and even shooting them. In the last method, a light charge is put into the gun, and all 
the art displayed in the performance consists in making due allowance for the refraction 
of the water, according to the depth and distance of the fish. A love of this sport is 
fast increasing in this country, and is also a very profitable employment for the sports¬ 
man, who finds a ready market for his game. 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 


The Canvass-Back Buck is a species of bird not found in any part of Europe. Its richly- 
flavored flesh is admitted by all to bo superior to any other of this genus. The < anvass- 
Back Duck returns from its breeding-place at the north, about the first of November 
and durin" the winter extends to the southern portion of the sea-coast of the United 
States, ft is not uufrequently shot in the eastern part of the Great South Bay, am 
occasionally in Long Island Sound. The majority, however, congregate on the 1 otomae 
and Delaware Rivers. The Chesapeake Bay, the Susquehanna and Patapsco Rivers 
a , e the general rendezvous of these birds. Here is found in great abundance their 
favorite food, the zostera raUsnerice, commonly termed tape, or eel grass, which takes 
its growth in brackish water. Various modes are practised to get within gunshot of 
them. The most successful way is said to be decoying them to the shore by means of a 
(lotr while the gunner lies closely concealed in a proper situation. The ogs, prop¬ 
erty trained, play backwards and forwards along the margin of the water, and the Ducks, 
observing their manoeuvres, enticed perhaps by curiosity, gradual y approac i t le - ure, 


i 


until they are sometimes within twenty or thirty yards of the spot where the gunner l.es 
concealed, from which he rakes them, first on the water and then as they This “ 

called tolling them in. Sometimes, by moonlight, the sportsman directs his skiff towards 
a flock, whose position he had previously ascertained, keeping them within the projecting 
shadow of some wood-bank or headland, and paddles along so silently and impercep i > \ 
as often to approach within fifteen or twenty yards,of a flock of many thousands, among 
which he generally makes a great slaughter. They are shot in great num rs rom «- 
points or islands, over which they fly in going up or down the bay, and on which blinds 
or screens are constructed, concealing the sportsman. Retrievers are used in this fl.ght- 
shooting-a cross between the Newfoundland and water spaniel—to recover the game. 
Many other stratagems are practised, and indeed every plan that the ingenuity n e 
experienced sportsman can suggest, to approach within gunshot; but of all the mo c* 
pursued, none intimidates them so much as shooting them by night, and they sc-.n a an- 
don the place where they have been repeatedly shot at. 
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S M E L T 


Here we have a lively engraving of Smelt fishing. This beautiful, almost transpar¬ 
ent, and prolific little fish, as an angle fish may be said to belong almost exclusively to 
the Bostonians—in whose vicinity it is found and caught in large quantities. It is sup¬ 
posed to derive its name from its peculiar smell when taken out of the water, being 
similar in scent to the cucumber. It is called the dainty of Boston, and is taken in 
large quantities by hook and net. In habits they are similar to the salmon, and are 
classed by naturalists among that species. Their average size is from six to nine inches 
in length, and are occasionally taken as long as twelve or thirteen inches. They run up 
from the sea into fresh water to spawn, in the months of March and April, and return 
in the month of May. They pay their return visit, for the benefit of the angler and 
epicure, in the month of October, or November. In the vicinity of Boston they are 
caught all through the winter, in immense quantities, and sent to the markets. As many 
as one hundred dozen of them are known to have been taken by one man, with two 
lines, in one day. The usual mode of fishing for them through the ice, is with a piece 
of brass wire of ten or fifteen inches in length, passed through a small piece of lead, 
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which answers for a sinker ; to each end of this is attached a trout hook, about No. - 
or 3, tied to the ordinary length of gut, baited with shrimps, or small pieces of minnow 
or froThis is attached to a sufficient length of cotton or flax line, and finally 
fastened to a short stick of live oak, or ash, or some other elastic wcod, which is stuck 
into the ice over a hole about eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter. This, with a 
fixing, consisting of a piece of old canvass, or carpet, as a protection from the wind, and 
you are ready to try your fortunes. An expert hand at this business can attend to two 
or three lines of this description, amuse himself by skating, and take home a sufficient 
quantity of Smelts to satisfy a craving appetite, sharpened by exercise, excitement, and 
a pure, healthy atmosphere. At other places, and in other seasons, they are taken with 
the usual trout tackle, with the exception of the sinker, which should vary in size, 
according to the strength of the tide. Smelts are taken in considerable quantities in 
the rivers and bays that run up from the eastern coast 1 ; and also in the Passaic, Hack¬ 
ensack, and other small rivers of New Jersey, from which latter place the New \ork 
market is supplied during the months of winter. 

















































































PARTRIDGE 










TrtE scene Which we present herewith, is that of Partridge shooting, and is fully \ 
Squal to any of its predecessors. This agreeable and profitable sport is much practised 
in the Eastern and Middle States, and is indulged in, also, in Massachusetts. The 
Partridge was formerly classed With the grouse, but is now divided into a separate genus 
by naturalists. It is found in the temperate parts of Europe and America, and is said 
to be rather more abundant in England than in this country ; the British game laws \ 
protecting it, save from the hunting of the nobility or landed proprietors. The birds 
pair early in the spring, and the female lays from fourteen to twenty eggs, in a nest 
composed of dry leaves and grass. The young can run about as soon as they are 
excluded from the egg. The affection of the Partridge for her young is very strongs 
and in taking care of them is much assisted by the male. They frequently sit close to 
each other, covering the young with their wings, and, when in this situation, arc not 
easily roused. The principal food of the young Partridges are ant-eggs and insects ; 
but when full grown they feed on all kinds of grain. The red or French species of 
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SHOOTING. 


this bird is larger than the common American, though both are found in this country, 
and have red feet and beak, is brown above, and its sides are beautifully variegated with 
ferruginous and ash color ; the neck is white, with a black margin. The red Partridge 
lives on higher grounds than the gray, preferring hills. The flesh is whiter and less 
juicy. There are many other species inhabiting Europe and Asia. The illustration 
tells its own story, and is expressive in every portion. The affrighted birds just break¬ 
ing cover, the Well-trained hounds awaiting their master’s signal, in the left foreground, 
and the sportsman, himself, with his deliberate aim and steady figure, is sure of his 
mark, tangible evidence of which is seen in the two partridges already disabled and 
falling. There is yet a reserved barrel, and more must fall with the second shot! 
The fascination of this sport to the hunter can neither be fully described nor imagined j 
it must be experienced to be fully appreciated. Like the angler, the sportsman must 
be patient and persevering, for a few moments of favorable opportunity will reward hint 
for long hours of labor* 
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WILD FOWL SHOOTING. 


Tins illustration refers to the common wild Goose of the United States, universally \ 
known over the whole country, whose regular periodical migrations arc the sure signal 
of returning spring, or approaching winter. Late in autumn, especially when the wind 
is from the north, the Canada Geese are seen sailing high in the air, making their 
accustomed tour at that season. Impelled by nature, they quit their northern abode, 
and hazard an escape from the artifices of man, sooner than perish amid the icy barrens 
of the frozen regions. When migrating, many flocks unite and form a vast column, 
each band having its chosen leader. The flight of the wild goose is heavy and labo- \ 
rious, generally in a straight line, or in two lines, approximating to a point; in both 
cases, the van is led by an old gander, who every now and then pipes his well-known I 
honk," as if to ask how they come on, and the honk of “ all's well” is generally 
leturned by some of the party ; and no sooner do they arrive at those countries of the 
earth inhabited by man, than carnage and slaughter is commenced on their ranks. The 
hoarse honking of the gander is so familiar to the inhabitants of cur country, that it is 
impossible for them to arrive among us without making their visit known. All wel¬ 
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come their return. The once keen eye of the aged hunter again sparkles as he beholds* 
their grand and lofty flight • the firelock is immediately brought into requisition, and the 
practised bag-gunner looks upon them as debtors returned to cancel a long-standing obli¬ 
gation ; he has watched their flight, and discovered their favorite sanding-plaec ; the 
long-neglected decoys are placed in his skiff, and before daylight has appeared, he is 
pulling his way across the rough bay, with glorious anticipations of profit on gaining 
the desired point. He puts out his decoys, sinks a box in the sand, and there lies con¬ 
cealed as they approach. Ilis keen eye glances quickly over his trusty gun, and ere a 
moment elapses, death is among them. The Knglish, at Hudson's Bay, depend greatly 
on Geese, of this and other kinds, for their support; and in favorable years they often 
kill three or four thousand of them, which they salt and barrel. Their arrival is impa¬ 
tiently awaited as the harbinger of the spring, and that month is, in consequence, 
named by the Indians, “ The Goose Moon. The Mild Goose, when in good order,, 
weighs from ten to twelve and sometimes fourteen pounds, and has ever been a favorite 
pursuit of the huntsman. 
































































































In Maine, from the mouth of the Kennebec, eastward, Salmon are abundant, though 
they are not much taken with the rod and line. But in Nova Scotia, however, and 
New Brunswick, as well as in Lower Canada, immense sport is had annually by anglers 
with this king of fishes. The St. John’s, the St. Lawrence, and all their tributaries, 
abound with Salmon of the largest size and most delicious quality. They leap up the 
fall of these rivers with astonishing and almost incredible velocity, surmounting obsta¬ 
cles of great magnitude by their extraordinary muscular power. In Lake Ontario they 
are taken abundantly with the net, but rarely rise to the fly. The Salmon formerly 
frequented the Hudson and Connecticut, but the steamboat navigation on these beauti¬ 
ful rivers has interfered with their passage ; and by increasing interruption, they have 
been driven from those waters. Like the Trout, they are very timid ; and if, at the 
time of their advent, they are suddenly frightened by any noise, or splashing of the 
water, will turn and swim in a contrary direction at a surprising rate of velocity. They 
run up the rivers from the sea, to deposit their spawn, from April to July, and are at 
that season in fine condition for the table; after which they return again to the sea. 
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The young are about two inches in length when they visit the sea for the first time. 
After the parent fish have passed up the rivers, the spring following the young ones fol¬ 
low at a respectful distance—having grown about six inches. At the end of two years 
they weigh five, six and seven pounds; at the end of six years they have attained their 
ordinary dimensions. The common length of the Salmon is from two to three and a 
half feet. They are of a beautiful silver gray color, running into white on the belly, 
and blue on the back, and are marked with numerous irregular, dark and copper-colored 
spots. The male is generally of a larger and more slender shape than the female. 
The best time for angling for them is from May until August—in July and August 
they will often take the fly freely. For the months of May and June, worms, shrimp, 

; or small fish, will be found the best baits. The sport in taking him is of the most 
exciting kind, requiring the utmost skill of the truly scientific angler. Sir Walter Scott 
says : “ Salmon fishing is to all other kinds of angling as buck shooting to shooting of 
any meaner description.” The artificial propagation of Salmon has been introduced 
from France into Ireland, with much success. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING. 


T “! 1 m * d Grouse ’ or Prairie Hen - ^reed in vast numbers in the prairie lands of 
our Western States, particularly in Illinois and Missouri. The number of these birds 

'iought to ct. Louis, annually, is almost incredible. Many find their way to New Or¬ 
leans Louisville and Cincinnati; and Philadelphia and New York are liberally supplied 
with them during the winter months. Grouse pair in March, and the breeding time is 
continued through April and May. Then the male Grouse distinguishes himself by a 
peculiar sound, which may be heard on a still morning for three or four miles. This 
noise is a sort of ventriloquism ; it does not strike the ear of a by-stander with much 
oree, but seems, though produced a few rods from him, like a voice a mile or two dis¬ 
tant. This note is called “ tooting,” from its resemblance to the blowing of a horn 
from a remote quarter. During the period of mating, and while the females are occu¬ 
pied in incubation, the males have a practice of assembling, principally by themselves, 
in some select spot, where there is little underwood; from the exercises performed there, 
this is called a scratching-place. The time of meeting is the break of day. As soon 
as the light appears, they assemble from every side, sometimes to the number of forty 
or fifty. The ceremony begins by a low tooting from one of tbe cocks ; this is answered 


by another; they then come forth one by one from the bushes, and strut about with all 
the pride and ostentation they can display. Their necks are incurvated, the feathers on 
them erected into a sort of ruff, the plumes of their tails are expanded like fans, and 
they strut about in a style resembling the pomp of a turkey-cock. As they pass each other, 
they frequently cast looks of insult, and utter notes of defiance. These are signals of 
battles. They engage with wonderful spirit and fierceness. During these contests, they 
leap a foot or two from the ground, and utter a cackling, screaming and discordant cry. 
These places of exhibition are often discovered by the sportsmen, and a fatal discovery 
it ever is for the poor Grouse. Their destroyers construct for themselves lurking-holes 
made of pine branches, called bough-houses, within a few yards of the parade, and 
watching a favorable moment, pour on them a destructive charge of shot. This annoy¬ 
ance has been given in so many places, and to such an extent, that the Grouse, after 
having been repeatedly disturbed, are afraid to assemble. When a pack of Grouse 
are surrounded by sportsmen, they seldom or never rise on their pinions; but each one 

runs along until it passes the nearest person, and then flutters off with haste to escape 
from pursuit. 
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BASS FISHING. 



Those who prefer the more active ami invigorating practice of our much admired art 

. fim trolllr, S [ or tllis beautiful game fish as exciting a recreation as any that comes 
within the angler’s reach. It has two advantages over the ordinary bridge and boat 
ashing. One is, that, in the scientific pursuit of trout, his scene is more changeful and 
varied, being relieved from the sometimes tedious and monotonous stillness; and the 
other is, that the g ameismore likely to be attracted by his bait, from the more continual 
Oiange of position, than it would be by the usual mode of casting and drawing from the 
boat’s side, bridge’s height, or projecting bank. The usual size of the Black Bass is 
a i. ut twelve to fifteen lhckes in length by two inches in thickness, and five inches 
broad, and is found in abundance in most of the northern lakes and western rivers. He 
i> angled for in the usual way, and with the same arrangement of tackle as the Striped 
Bass, or Salmon ; and with some ehtbusinstic western sportsmen is thought to give more 
amusement than either. For trolling comfortably and pleasantly, the sportsman should 
provide a movable seat, which he can place across the gunwale of his boat, in order that 
be may sit with his back to the oarsman and facing the stem ; thus he will have full 


command of his rod and line, and not be sitting in the cramping attitude which the low¬ 
ness of the seats would cause. He should reel off fifty to sixty, or even one hundred or 
more feet of line, and on going over shallow reefs of seven or eight feet depth, two hun¬ 
dred feet—as the fish feeding on the reefs usually dart aside as the boat passes, and do 
i not roturn bnmediately to their harboring spot—which is one reason why those who do 
not use the reel are not as successful as those who employ it. After a few moments, 

, they glide back to their favorite spot, and as the bait comes along, dart, and seize it. 
A strong tug is felt by the angler, who has only to draw gently, and his prey is fastened. 
The oarsman rests on his oars to give the angler full command of his line. The noble 
fish, after one or two runs to the right and left, suddenly rises and makes his splendid 
cap, and plunging again, seeks the bottom, again rises, and then tries his last experi- 
j men ^ dashing right towards the boat. He struggles long and vigorously, but its 
j strength is at last exhausted, and you trail your unresisting captive to the landing net. 

ake George, so justly celebrated for its wild, picturesque and varied scenery, abounds 
with this fish, 
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BISON HUNTING. 


The American Bison, commonly called the Buffalo, once ranged in vast herds over 
the greater part of the territory constituting the United States, but now is hardly known 
except in the remote and unsettled regions of the north and west. They arc pursued 
by the Indians and white hunters for their flesh and skins—which latter are known as 
Buffalo robes; these skins form an excellent buff leather, and when dressed, with the 
hail on, sene the Indians for clothes and shoes. The Europeans of those regions use 
them for blankets, and find them light, warm and soft. The flesh is used as food, and 
the hump on the shoulder is esteemed a great delicacy. Our engraving represents the 
Indian mode ot taking the animal. The annual Buffalo hunt by the Indians commences 
with a festivity, called the ** Buffalo Dance,” and ends in an entertainment in which 
one of their carcasses supplies the only ingredient. As soon as a herd of cattle is seen 
on the plain, the most fleet and active of the horsemen prepare to attack them. The 
hunters go against the wind, as the faculty of smelling in the Bison is so exquisite, that 
the moment they get scent of their enemy, they retire with the utmost precipitation with 
a favorable wind. The hunters approach very near, and descending in the form of a 
widely-extended crescent, hunt them in all directions. In taking aim, they direct their 
arrows to the hollow of the shoulder, by which means they generally bring them down. 
After a while they become so jaded and weary that they seem ready to sink under their 
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fatigue; but the hunters, still urging them to flight by their loud cries, drive them at 
last from the field. Such as are unable to exert the necessary speed for escajK?, arc 
slaughtered. They not unfrequently, when wounded, become excessively furious, and 
charge headlong at the hunter, overthrowing both horse and rider. While feeding, they 
are often scattered over a vast surface ; but, when they move forward in mass, they form 
a dense, impenetrable column, which, once fairly in motion, is scarcely to be turned. 
They swim large rivers nearly in the same order in which they traverse the plains ; and, 
when flying from pursuit, it is in vain for those in front to halt suddenly, as the rearward 
throng dash madly forward, and force their leaders on. The Indians sometimes profit 
by this habit. They lure the herd to the vicinity of a precipice, and setting the whole 
in rapid motion, they terrify them by shouting and other artifices, to rush on to their inevi¬ 
table destruction. Numerous tribes of Indians are almost wholly dependent on these 
animals for food, clothing, tents, utensils, etc. Vast multitudes of Bisons are slaugh¬ 
tered annually ; but it is to be deeply regretted, that the white hunters and traders are 
in the habit of destroying these valuable beasts in the most wanton and unnecessary 
manner. It is common to shoot Bisons, even when they have abundance of food, for 
the sake of the tongue, or hump. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that they 
should become less numerous every year, and remove farther from the haunts of men. 
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CATCHING 


The Blue Fish is a species of Mackerel, and sometimes passes by that name. He 
has peculiar grounds in Long Island Sound, where he schools from the ocean in the 
months of June, July and August; after which he returns to the sea. A\ ho, that has 
been a frequenter of those bays and inlets, can ever forget the intense excitement 
attending the sport of Blue-Fishing ? Those who desire to be successful in this delight¬ 
ful sport, should provide themselves with a proper outfit, as an omission in this may 
result in disappointment. The tackle in most general use is a squid, made of block tin, 
lead, mother-of-pearl, or white bone, of a flat, narrow, oval shape, say four inches long, 
armed on one end with a good-sized hook, laid so that the point of the hook be perpen¬ 
dicular to the flat side ot the squid. The line should be of cotton, large-sized, and nn ell 
laid, forty or sixty yards long. A thin, light line will not answer, as in case a laige 
fish is hooked, there is more than an even chance that the line will part before the fish 
is secured ; and should the fish be got in, the fisher’s lacerated hands will remind him 
that there is more comfort in trolling with the squidding tackle than with a light, hemp 
line, such as we sometimes see used by the uninitiated. Being thu> pio\ided w ith the 
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BLUE FISH. 


tackle suitable for this sport, you should get a good stout boat, with an experienced bay- 
man, who is well-skilled in its management, and intimately acquainted with the habits 
and localities of the fish ; for upon this, in a great measure, depends your chance of a 
good day’s sport. With a fine breeze that will propel your boat some four or five miles 
an hour, you may embark, and having reached the whereabouts of the fish, cast o\ci 
your squid, with from fifty to one hundred feet of line, which should be tied securely to 
the boat, as the fish sometimes strike with great force, and neglect in fastening the line 
frequently results in its lo3s. When a school of fish is found, the boatman should be 
particular in crossing and re-crossing the spot where the school is, as in a very con¬ 
tracted space it frequently happens that the greatest sport is to be found. W hen a fish 
is struck, the line should be hauled in with a steady pull—not jerked. If the line i> 
allowed to slack, the fish is apt to throw itself off. Blue Fish are sometimes taken from 
the shore, by casting the squid as far as possible into the water, and hauling it in witli 
sufficient rapidity to prevent its sinking far below the surface. This mode <>! fibbing i> 
attended with a large outlay of labor, but often repays the effort. 
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About the beginning of October, Turkeys, young and old, move from their breeding 
districts towards the rich bottom lands, near the Ohio and the Mississippi. The males 
associate and feed in companies of from ten to a hundred, apart from the females, which 
advance singly, sometimes followed by their young, and sometimes in united families, 
forming a band of from seventy to eighty. All these exhibit a dread of the old cocks, 
and are constantly on the watch to avoid them ; for though the young birds are now 
about two-thirds grown, the males seem always to regard them as rivals, and whenever 
they have an opportunity, they will attack and often kill them by repeated blows on the 
head. Towards the middle of February, or early in March, the Turkeys begin to pre¬ 
pare for breeding, the females at first shunning the males, who eagerly pursue them, 
and utter their peculiar gobbling call. At night, the two sexes roost apart, though 
usually at no considerable distance. When a female chances to utter the call-note, all 
the males within hearing return a loud response, in a rolling gobble of rapidly-successive 
notes, as if with the design of emitting the last as soon as the first, much in the same 
manner as the tame Turkey when he respmds to any unusual or frequently-repeated 
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SHOOTING. 


noise ; but not with the spreading tail or strutting gait, as when fluttering around tbe 
hens on the ground, or practising similar movements in the morning on the branches of 
the roost-trees. Then their numbers are considerable, the woods from one end to the 
other, sometimes for miles, resound with this singular hubbub, continued from the roost- 
ing-places in alternate responses for about an hour. All then becomes still again, till 
at the rising of the sun they leap down in silence from their roost trees, and begin to 
strut about with expanded tails and drooping wings. Then the male and female Turkey 
meet, the ceremony of strutting and opening the wings is carried on by both parties, 
with the same pomp of movement that used to distinguish the stately minuets of the 
courts of Si. James and Versailles. The match being at length agreed upon, the 
attachment appears to continue during the season. At the time of laying, the hen has 
recourse to every stratagem of cunning to conceal her eggs from the male, who always 
breaks them, in order to prevent her from withdrawing from his society, by attending to 
the duties of iacubation. At this period the hens shun the cocks during the greater 
part of the day, the latter becoming clumsy and listless. 
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BAY SNIPE SHOOTING. 




From Boston Bay to the Baltee, some portion of the Atlantic coast will, at all times 
of the year, be found to swarm with the varieties of Curlew, Sandpiper, Plover, Good- 
wit, or Phalaropo. The varieties of these birds are numerous, though the mode of tak- 
ing them is nearly the same everywhere, as they, like all species of wild fowl, must be 
taken by stratagem, and from ambush. At the close of April, the Bed-Breasted Snipe 
arrives on the coasts of Long Island, and resorts to the mud-flats and shoals to seek the 
rich supply of shell-fish and insects which nature has provided for it. As the tide 
advances, it retires to the bog meadows, where it is seen probing the soft ground for 
worms. In the spring it remains but a short time. Soon after recruiting, it steers for 
the north, where it passes the season of reproduction. About the middle of July it 
returns with its young, and continues its visit during September; and if the season be 
open, lingers about its favorite feeding places until the last of the month. The whist¬ 
ling note of the Red-Breasted, or Quail-Snipe, is well-known to the practical bay-gunner, 
and he so truly imitates it, that the call is obeyed at a great distance. The Red-Breasted 
Snipe frequents the fresh ponds on the lower parts of the beach, or meadow, during wet 


gcasons,i which situations are more favorable for procuring it, and attended with little 
fatigue to the gunner, who lies concealed in the rank grass of the salt meadows; or, 
when shooting over decoys placed on the beach, he adopts concealment by making a bed 
of sea Weed, or cut-grass, at a convenient shooting distance. Thus concealed, should a 
wandering flock meet his eye, or the notes of a distant group fall upon his ear, he pipes 
his shrill whistle, which is answered by the leaders of the roving band, and echoed by 
the w’ily hunter, who now sees them check their course, wheel, and advance towanls the 
decoys. If suffered to alight, it is not unusual for them to spend several minutes in 
feeding among the decoys before they discover the deception. Flying close together, and 
being proverbial for hovering over the silent group that loads them to destruction, the 
guniier thins their ranks by pouring into the body of the flock his deadly fire. Though 
great havoc is made, it often happens that some of those which escape, return and alight 
again among the dead bodies of their companions, sharing, with the reloading of the 
hunter’s piece, their fate. The Snipe, during dry seasons, when in search of its favorite 
pools, flies high, and at such times is not so readily decoyed. 
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REPRESENTATION OF STAO-IIINTLNO 15 ENGLAND. 
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142 Washington Street, Boston. 


IMPORTER AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

■ 



Rodgers’, Crookes’, Wcstenholm’s and other mak¬ 
ers’ POCKET KNIVES. Nail Knives, Hunting and 
Sportsmen’s Knives, Pruning and Budding Knives, 
and all descriptions of Spring Cutlery. 

RAZORS from the best makers, in great variety of 
style, Gentlemen’s Toilet Cases, etc. 

SCISSORS, TAILORS’ SHEARS, English and 
American TABLE CUTLERY of all kinds. 

t 

# 

ENGLISH SKATES, with steel blades of the 
best quality; GERMAN SKATES and LADIES’ 
SKATES. 

The attention of gentlemen is particularly requested 
to the Stock of POCKET KNIVES, which is select¬ 
ed with great care from all the most celebrated mak¬ 
ers, and is sufficiently extensive and various to meet 
the wants of every class of purchasers. 



FISHING TACKLE, suitable for Brook, l^ake, or 
Sea Fishing, consisting of English and American 
jointed FISHING-RODS. 

REELS, Plain, Multiplying and Click. * 

LINES of Braided Silk, Spun Silk, Hair, Linen 
and Cotton; Fly Lines; China Lines. 

HOOKS of every form and size, and of the best 
quality. 

SALMON, TROUT and BASS FLIES. Min¬ 
nows, Frogs, Insects, Spinning Baits, Spans, Jigs, 
Squids, and various other artificial baits. 

SILKWORM GUT, GIMP, BASKETS, BAIT- 
BOXES, NETS, SPEARS, and an innumerable va¬ 
riety of articles pertaining to the Angler’s complete 
equipment. 

Most of the above are made expressly to the order 
of M. L. B., and are of a quality that cannot fail to 
please the purchaser. His facilities are such as to en¬ 
able him to supply dealers in this class of goods on 
the most Favorable terms. 

































































































































































































































































